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RYE CHURCH AND ITS CLOCKS 
BY E. J. TYLER 


The earliest evidence of a clock at Rye Church is provided 
by an entry in the Churchwardens’ accounts for 1514/5 re 
“‘ keeping the clock and chyme.”” The previous year’s entries 
contain reference to the chime and its repairs, so no doubt the 
clock was in existence at that date also. We find entries in 
the years 1515/6 and 1516/7 “‘ paid to the man that made 
the cloke werke and dyell”’’ and “‘ paid to the man of Wyn- 
chelse that made the clock . . . in full payment of his bar- 
gain.” This might imply that he had made the clock in 1513/4 
and was being paid after it had had a thorough trial, but the 
word ‘* make ” is used so often in these accounts in the sense 
of ‘‘mend ”! that it does not rule out the possibility of the 
clock’s having been made even earlier than this. In view of 
the sums paid, however (46s. 8d. and 6s. 8d. “* in full payment 
of his bargain ’’) it is more likely that the word is used in its 
modern sense here. The maker is not mentioned by name, 
but is simply the man of Winchelsea that made the clock. 
He would almost certainly be a foreigner, and probably his 
name would be unpronounceable to the writers of the accounts 
and they therefore refrained from attempting to record it. 

Our only knowledge of this clock is derived from the 
Churchwardens’ accounts, and they give just enough informa- 
tion to whet the appetite for more. Any opinions formed 
from this information must of necessity be of a tentative nature 
and much of the evidence is contradictory. 

The history of the clock appears to be intimately con- 
nected with that of the chime, for many entries refer to both 
of them, but it does not necessarily follow that both were 
made by the same maker or even formed one unit, in fact 
later speculations lead one to believe that they had separate 
identities even if the chime were released at regular intervals 
by the clock. The first item for 1513/4 is “‘ paid to the couper 
for a barell for the chyme ”’ so we may infer that this consisted 
of a set of bells operated by pins on a drum, a feature found 
in connection with so many clocks in the Low Countries. 
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The chime or carillon is supposed to have been invented in 
the fifteenth century and examples were known in many of 
the towns in what is now Belgium and the Northern part of 
France by about 1500. In view of the trade that Rye enjoyed 
with this region, we should expect to find the town one of the 
earliest in England to possess a carillon, but it would be 
unlikely to be a very elaborate one at this date. 


There are frequent references to wire for the clock and 
chimes. Wire subjected to tension tends to stretch, and 
adjustment must have been frequently necessary, to say 
nothing of breakages. We do not know at what intervals the 
chime was released, but it is probable that it was not more 
frequently than once per hour, possibly only once in three 
hours. This assumption is arrived at because the clock 
possessed a “‘ weche”” which appears to be an apparatus for 
chiming the quarters. The word “ weche”’ is difficult to 
render into modern English. It could be rendered as 
** watch,” and there is a temptation for horologists to consider 
this as the going part of a clock, especially when one finds 
such entries as “‘ the frame of the weche and dial in the steeple,” 
“*man of Winchelse that made the clock and the weche” 
{i.e., striking mechanism). These speculations are rudely 
upset, however, by the entries ‘“‘ new making of one of the 
weches and amending the other to a frere,’’ “‘ two hammers 
for the weche of the clock and two yrens to hang on the 
pentyse of the weche ” (pentyse—penthouse or shelter). 


When we find the entries “‘ clock chyme and quarter 
wache ”’ it suggests that “‘ weche ” or “*‘ wache ” means quarter 
striking apparatus and this meaning is not inconsistent with 
the other entries where the word is used. “‘ Frere ’’ probably 
means “friar” and suggests that the quarter chimes were 
operated by jacks, which were not unknown at this time. 
One wonders what these jacks represented. If one of them 
was amended to a “friar” it possibly portrayed a monastic 
looking figure to begin with, but the subject of the one that 
was “‘ new made ”’ has eluded us forever. 


Because there is now a clock in the tower at Rye it does 
not necessarily follow that its predecessor occupied the same 
position. It is spoken of as being in the steeple, but this does 
not preclude its being on ground level, or the dial’s being 
visible inside the church only. Indeed, it is more likely that 
an exterior dial was not fitted to the earlier clock, and possibly 
even the present clock did not possess one till 1760. 
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As to the nature of the earlier clock we are left very much 
in doubt, but one or two entries in the accounts give rise to 
interesting speculations. It is possible that it had a wood 
frame, as we find references to “ working upon the frame of 
the weche and dyall in the steple ’’ ‘“‘ working upon the frame 
of the clock and the frame of the chymes ” “ wood frame of 
the clock” “brass trases to clock tymber and nayles,” ‘“‘a 
carpenter worked on the frame of the chyme and a joiner 
mended the windlesse of the chyme,” “iron plates for the 
barres of the clock ” “ nails for the chyme ” “ a hundred and 
a half (timber) for the chyme.” A man called Peter Rolfe 
who was apparently a carpenter or joiner according to other 
entries supplied timber and did work on the frame of the 
clock and the chyme. The reference to the wood frame of the 
clock may imply a stand or horse on which an iron movement 
was supported, but in view of the other entries this seems un- 
likely, for an iron frame would not require much work done 
to it after it was made, while a wooden frame might become 
distorted through damp or other causes and require straighten- 
ing. It should not be forgotten that Rye in the sixteenth 
century was almost entirely surrounded by water. 


We have assumed that the clock was new about 1513, 
for the maker was paid £2 13 4 in 1515/7, presumably after 
it had been given a trial period. In 1533/4 a Frenchman was 
paid 10/- for making the clock, and other repairs cost 14/6, 
totalling together a sum nearly equal to half the cost price 
of the clock. In 1549/51 a great deal of money was spent, 
viz., £10 4 6 on work on the clock and chimes, involving 
a new dial and boarding a workman for six weeks. The date 
may be significant here for it was during the reign of Edward 
VI when religious fervour ran high and much damage was done 
in churches to things that hinted of Rome. We have seen 
earlier that one of the weches was amended to a “ frere” 
and in 1523/4 occur the entries “‘ mending the ... . on our 
Ladye ’’ and ** wire for the clock and for our Ladye ”’ suggest- 
ing there was a moving figure of the Virgin in connection with 
the clock. Could it have been that the clock included some 
religious moving figures which were destroyed by the re- 
formers? During the 1549/51 repairs “‘ Jacks ’” are mentioned 
for the first time and were no doubt secular figures to prevent 
any interest being taken in them by religious reformers. In 
1518/9 a “ pentyse’’ (penthouse) was made over the 
‘““ warners,”” which may have been heralds (angels with trum- 
pets?) who appeared before the clock’s automata gave their 
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performance. Such things were a feature of many Contin- 
ental clocks and Rye’s connection with the Continent may have 
resulted in such automata being installed in its church.? 

The 1549/51 repairs also include an item “to the clock- 
maker for making of the dyoll . . . . ” and “ paid the same 
day to him that he was a loser in making the said dyoll.” 
Now a dial in its simplest form would consist of a number of 
boards fastened together with the hour circle painted thereon 
and would not require a clockmaker to make it, let alone cost 
£1 17 8 which was what he was paid. We must assume then 
that it was more elaborate than an ordinary dial for merely 
registering the hours and possibly included some astronomical 
work which in its simplest form would be the phases of the 
moon and might even be an astrolabe. tide indicator, etc.. 
etc. If we accept the presence of the automata previously 
suggested in connection with this dial, the earlier Rye clock 
begins to emerge as a kind of miniature Strasbourg clock. 
(Compare also the entry “ wyer for the vise and for the chimes 
of the clock.” O.E.D. mentions among other uses of the 
word “ vice” the meaning “a device to move puppets ”’). 

In 1557/8 we find a lot of work being done to the bells 
and also “ the clock chyme and quarter wache ” and a brick 
wall was built “‘ that the plumetts of lede come in for the cloke 
and chymes.”’ Four years later, *‘ Mr. Lewes’? has come on 
the scene and is apparently supplying a brand new clock, for 
the cost is eventually over £30. The old clock has had a life 
of about fifty years, and undergone heavy repairs on three 
occasions. Possibly the wood frame was the deciding factor 
in the replacement. 


II 


The present clock in the tower of Rye Church is generally 
believed to be that made by Lewis Billiard in 1562, but before 
we accept that statement we should examine the available 
evidence in its support and also consider the legends concerning 
the clock’s origin which various writers have quoted. 

It has been pointed out by Mr. C. B. Drover in ** Country 
Life,” 29 May 1958 that Lewis Billiard was born in Gascony 
and can be traced as working in London between 1540 and 
1568. In 1540 he was an employee of Alan Bawdyson who 
was subsequently appointed clockmaker to Edward VI and 
soon afterwards Billiard is recorded as a master clockmaker 
with his own employees. He first appears in the Rye accounts 
in an entry for 1561/2 when he receives £3 on account for the 
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clock, and various other sums are subsequently paid to him, 
making a total of £30. Now £30 was a very large sum for a 
clock in those days, so we should expect to find a really mag- 
nificent movement for the price, and indeed the present clock 
is something very much better than would have been found 
in the usual parish church at the time. St. John’s Church, 
Winchester, purchased a clock about the same time, but the 
price was only £13 9 0 and the clock is not nearly so fine as 
the Rye one. The excellence of the present Rye movement 
and the price paid for the 1562 one point to the present clock 
as being the one supplied by Lewis Billiard. 


The price paid seems to indicate that the clock was a brand 
new one and not a resurrection of the old one. There was also 
a formal contract made between the Churchwardens and 
Billiard, who appears in the accounts by name and is not just 
“the man who made the clock ” or *“‘ a Frenchman ” or * the 
clockmaker.’” A wooden frame was made for the clock to 
stand on and a great weight was cast for it. A wooden 
‘house *’ was made over the clock and a long ladder was made 
presumably to get to the movement from the ground as the 
clock would need winding every day. The present staircase 
in the tower is seventeenth century. We hear of no ladder 
mentioned in connection with the former clock which is a 
further point in favour of its being on ground level. On those 
occasions when the chime needed attention, a ladder could 
have been hired from a builder. The present ladder appears 
to have been made because it would be in regular use. 


The first writer who examined the clock from a technical 
point of view was Octavius Morgan, who saw it in 1853 and 
wrote about it in the Horological Journal of 1917. He be- 
lieved it to be contemporary with the Wells clock, and even 
a product of the same workshop. Mr. John H. Harvey, 
writing in the Horological Journal for October 1958 dated 
Rye at least a century later than Wells, and he preferred 
the traditional date of 1515 although the date of 1561 
was not completely ruled out. The Rye clock was, 
in his opinion, not later than 1575. The Rye type of 
finial was found on the tomb of Bishop Booth at Hereford 
(died 1535). Ungerer’s book, Les Horloges Astronomiques 
illustrates the famous clock of Dijon, which was captured 
from Courtrai by the Duke of Burgundy in 1382. This 
movement resembles the Rye clock in its general appearance 
and therefore gives support to Morgan’s theory of Rye and 
Wells being of the same date. Ungerer also illustrates the 
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clock at the Eglise Notre Dame, St. Omer, which was finished 
in 1558 and also bears a2 very close resemblance to Rye. This 
St. Omer clock, if its date is truly authentic, would certainly 
prove that the Rye clock now existing could have been made 
about 1560, and there does not seem much cause for doubting 
that the clock now at Rye is the one made by Billiard in 1562, 
apart from the legends that have grown up around it. As a 
further indication of its date can be cited the chamber clock 
taken by Wiilem Barendtsz to Nova Zembla, now preserved 
in the Rijksmuseum at Amsterdam. The frame of this clock 


is very similar to that of Rye, and the clock dates from about 
1550. 


The legends of the Rye clock are:— 

1) The clock was presented to the town by Queen Eliza- 
beth I on her accession. 

2) The clock was captured from the Armada and 
presented to the town by Queen Elizabeth I. 


When Queen Elizabeth I ascended the throne she was not 
rich and would hardly have been likely to present a clock to 
a town like Rye. A city like Bristol, Exeter or Norwich might 
have received a gift if she had seen a good reason to present 
one, but not a small port on the South Coast. There is one 
possibility, though, that might give credence to the story, and 
it does not quarrel with the known facts. If a clock had been 
ordered for one of the Royal Palaces and by the time the clock 
was ready ihe Queen felt unable to pay for it, she might have 
‘* presented ”’ it to Rye on condition that the authorities paid 
the bill. It has previously been commented that the clock is 
much better than one would expect to find in a town like Rye. 
It is quite up to Cathedral standard, and if fit for a Cathedral 
why not a Royal Palace? 

The Armada legend is much more fantastic. It seems the 
height of foolishness for a war fleet sailing to the attack to 
carry a turret clock on board, and even an ordinary Spanish 
ship sailing North would hardly be expected to carry such a 
cargo. If the Spanish ship were sailing South, however, the 
idea is not so far fetched. The Low Countries at this period 
were under Spanish rule and would be the obvious source 
for a clock if one were wanted for an important building in 
Spain or Spanish America. Privateering was rife in the early 
years of the reign, and it would be quite possible for a ship 
bearing a turret clock away from its place of origin in the Low 
Countries to be captured by a privateer, brought into Rye 
and the clock “‘ presented’ to the town. If the present Rye 
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clock was obtained by this means, what then happened to 
Billiard’s one? There seems little cause to doubt that the 
present clock is Billiard’s, but when legends are passed on over 
the years there is sometimes a grain or two of truth behind 
them. Queen Elizabeth I was supposed to have presented 
some Armada guns to the town, and the story may have got 
twisted to the church clock after a time. Holloway, the Rye 
historian of the eighteen sixties, remarked that the Armada 
legend was long falsely reported. The oldest reference to it 
that has been traced so far is in “* Topographical Dictionary 
of England ’’ by Samuel Lewis of Aldersgate Street 1840. 


We will return to the assumption, then, that the existing 
clock is Billiard’s, and trace its history further from the Church- 
wardens’ accounts. Various small repairs were made during 
1563-9 and in 1564/5 2s 8d was paid for mending the clock 
and 4d for the use of the blacksmith’s forge. In 1565 4s 
was paid for mending the clock and in 1569 20s was paid for 
mending the clock and making the dyoll. The most significant 
happening in this period though is the purchase of “ five yards 
of hair cloth for the windows where the clock hangeth ” and 
two yards of other cloth. Probably the damp air which had 
done so much harm to the wooden frame of the previous clock 
was now beginning to have an effect on the new one. 


The reference to the “ dyoll’’ in 1569 is puzzling. It 
might refer to a sundial or a dial inside the church, but it is 
doubtful whether it refers to a dial on the outside of the tower. 
So far, no print or picture has turned up showing the North 
side of the church previous to 1760 when the existing dial and 
quarter boys were erected, and it was quite common in bygone 
days to install a clock for the purpose of striking the hours only. 
Concrete evidence regarding the absence or presence of an 
exterior dial previous to 1760 is the most urgent necessity in 
completing the full story of the Rye clock. We do not know 
either if the jacks of 1551 were still retained. John Evelyn 
spent ten days at Rye in 1652 and makes no mention of the 
clock, although he attended service in the church. He does 
mention the clock at Tours when he visited that place in 1644, 
sO we may infer that there was nothing worthy of comment 
about the Rye clock in 1652.8 


Although the earlier clock in the church was replaced by 
Billiard’s, the “‘ chymes”’ are still mentioned in the accounts 
from 1563-9, from which we infer that the chiming mechanism 
was a self-contained unit apart from the clock. Billiard’s 
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clock was probably arranged to release them for there is still 
a small lug with a hole in it on the centre bar of the frame on 
the East side, which at present serves no useful purpose, and 
might have been originally intended for the lifting piece for 
releasing the chime. Chimes are still mentioned in the Sussex 
bell census of 1724, *‘ Rye has six bells and chimes,” so the 
mechanism may have lasted into the eighteenth century and 
even up to the time of the recasting of the peal by Pack and 
Chapman in 1775. This may have been the reason for not 
making the quarter boys strike at the hours when they were put 
up in 1760. The hour would be taken care of by the “* chyme.”’ 
By 1775 when the bells needed attention the chime mechanism 
may have been so worn out as to be considered not worth 
repairing and consequently scrapped. Rye’s days of pros- 
perity as a port were over, and the money for a new carillon 
would not be forthcoming. 


This and many other questions might be answered if the 
subsequent Churchwardens’ accounts could be found, but the 
bound volume ends at 1569 and only loose accounts exist 
for the years 1580-97. Those for the seventeenth century are 
untraceable but the eighteenth century ones are believed to 
exist somewhere. How much of the nineteenth century is 
documented we do not know. The later history of the clock 
must necessarily depend on speculation or the records left 
behind by outside observers. 


Perhaps the best remembered feature of the Rye clock 
is the extremely long pendulum which hangs down inside the 
church. This, of course, is much later than the movement. 
The latter shows traces of possessing the verge escapement 
with foliot balance that was fitted to all turret clocks made 
before Huygens first applied the pendulum to a turret clock 
in 1658, and the pendulum did not necessarily become universal 
till many years after this date. The late R. P. Howgrave 
Graham in Archeologia Vol. Ixxvii states that the bob bears 
the inscription “‘ R. Gill *’ and the date 1810. This may even 
be the original pendulum, the foliot having remained in use 
until this time. This point really hinges on whether the 1760 
dial originally possessed a minute hand or not. Turret clocks 
with an hour hand only were even made until the early nine- 
teenth century, so it is possible that the dial of 1760 possessed 
an hour hand only. Ungerer quotes this as a fact. If the 
1760 dial had a minute hand from the start, we may infer that 
a pendulum was also fitted by this time if not previously, as 
a foliot could not keep time accurately enough to make.a 
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minute hand worth while. The great length of the pendulum 
and its broad rod suggest the late eighteenth or early nineteenth 
centuries, and when we look at the present going train of the 
clock we cannot help feeling that it would have been just as 
easy to design it for a short pendulum. The train appears 
to have been deliberately designed to get a really long pen- 
dulum, rather than the pendulum’s length have been deter- 
mined by the desire to alter an existing train as little as possible. 


The position of the movement in the tower hinges on the 
question whether there was an exterior dial from the begin- 
ning. When clocks are made to strike only without showing 
the time on a dial, they are often placed in the corner of a 
tower to be out of the way and also derive more support from 
the two walls forming the corner. If this clock were originally 
installed without a dial it may have been placed in a corner 
so that its weight could fall behind the brick wall intended 
for the weights of the chime and of the previous clock. When 
the dial and quarter boys were installed in 1760, if the move- 
ment were then located in a corner it would need to be shifted 
to the middle of the wall, and the weights would have to fall 
inside the church as they did until 1926. 


It has been suggested that the mechanism for sounding 
the quarters is much later than the rest of the clock. The two 
main differences between this part of the clock and the main 
movement are that it is on a much smaller scale and it has solid 
instead of lantern pinions. The general appearance of the 
quarter part matches the other work well. There appears 
to be no documentary evidence to authenticate the later date, 
but one feels that had Billiard intended to build a quarter 
mechanism he would have included it in the main movement. 
More probably the £5 paid out in 1557/8 for ** clock chimes 
and quarter wache ” referred to new mechanism which would 
not be worn out in 1561 and was released by Billiard’s move- 
ment for two hundred years until the dial and quarter boys 
were erected in 1760, when it was replaced by the present one. 
We can form no opinion whether this earlier chiming mechan- 
ism operated jacks inside or outside the church. 


Octavius Morgan visited Rye in 1853 but his description 
was not printed till 1917. The next information about the 
clock comes from “ Amusing Reminiscences of Victorian 
Times and To-day” by John Neve Masters who started in 
business as a watchmaker in Rye in 1869. Shortly after he 
had established himself he was visited by the mayor, C. P. 
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Meryon, who informed him that the church clock was fre- 
quently stopping and asked if he could repair it. Masters 
said he could not undertake to repair it and suggested a new 
movement. After some discussion it transpired that the 
new movement would not retain the long pendulum, and the 
mayor brought the discussion to an abrupt close. 

If the clock were prone to stop about 1870 it is possible 
that some repairs were undertaken about this time, for the 
ringing chamber where the clock is situated and the “‘ house 
over the clock” are all panelled in very Victorian-looking 
tongue-and-groove board and it may be that the movement 
lost its front finials at this time so that a sloping roof to the 
clockhouse could be made. 

In 1926 the clock was in need of further repair, and the 
work was carried out by Messrs. J. W. Benson Ltd. of Ludgate 
Hill. Benson’s replaced some of the lantern pinions which 
were later preserved in the Rye museum but were unfortu- 
nately destroyed in an air raid in 1942, and as Benson’s 
records were also destroyed by enemy action we cannot be 
sure which parts were replacements. The repairs included 
replacing the hemp ropes by wire ones and the weights were 
arranged to fall inside the clock chamber instead of in the 
church. The clock was further overhauled by Thwaites and 
Reed in 1959, having had no expert attention since its previous 
repair in 1926. 

The dial has been many times repainted, the style of the 
figures differing slightly from time to time. The motto over it 
““For our time is a very shadow that passeth away ’”’ has 
replaced the original ‘“‘ Tempus Fugit ’ and the names of the 
Churchwardens that used to be painted there. It is not known 
how long the Churchwardens’ names appeared over the clock. 
but two of them have been remembered, W. H. Chatterton 
and George Slade Butler, who were in office in the early 
Victorian period. 


1 Sussex Church Music in the Past. Rev. K. H. McDermott, L.TH., 
A.R.C.M., Chichester, 1922, quotes Rye Accounts 1523 “for making 
St. Georges organ ”’ and comments “ the last item was probably for repairs 
or tuning and could not have been for actual manufacture.” 

2 The clock at Lund, Sweden, had trumpeters who announced the 
procession which passed before the Virgin and Child. The carillon at 
Strasbourg played melodies from psalms on six bells as the three kings 
bowed before the Virgin and Child. The Practical Watch and Clock- 
maker March 1928. R. P. Howgrave Graham. Also mentioned by 
Ungerer. 

Trumpeters still perform on the public clocks at Alkmaar and Mon- 
nikendam, Holland. 


$ Evelyn also comments on clocks in Florence, Rome and Venice, 
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TWO DOMESDAY IDENTICATIONS 
BY JOHN S. MOORE 


l. “ ESTOCHINGEHAM.” 
[See Frontispiece] 


“The Count of Mortain himself holds Estochinge- 
ham. Levenot held it of King Edward. Then, as 
now, it was assessed for 10 hides. There is land 
for 8 ploughs. On the demesne is | plough, and 10 
villeins have 44 ploughs. From the pasturage come 
12swine. In the time of King Edward, as now, it was 
worth 60 shillings.’”! 


So far as | know, only two historians have ever tried to 
identify the Domesday manor of Estochingeham, later Stock- 
ingham. W. D. Parish suggested that it might be Stock Farm 
in Beddingham, apparently on etymological grounds,? a 
theory which L. F. Salzman adequately demolished by pointing 
out that Beddingham was in Totnore, not Edivestane (later 
Shiplake) hundred, under which hundred Estochingeham had 
been entered.? Later,4 Mr. Salzman was able to show from 
the evidence of the will of Thomas de la Chambre in 1540° 
that this manor must have been in Laughton parish. There 
the matter seems to have rested. 

A deed in the British Museum, Add. Ch. 30530, enables 
Estochingeham to be more precisely located within the parish 
of Laughton. By this deed, Sir Thomas Pelham, lord of 
Laughton manor from 1585 to 1624, granted to Join Chambers 
in 1595 six acres of land called * Herstcroft’ in Laughton, 
the bounds of which were: 


to the north: land called ‘ Herstfield °; 
to the east: land called * Terres °: 
to the south: land called * Stockingham ’; 


to the west: road to house called ‘ Colbrands,’ and land called 
* Stockingham.’ 


Now ‘ Herstcroft’ is certainly the modern field number 
343 on the 25 inch Ordnance Survey Map,® area 6.551 acres, 
since it is not only immediately east of the former road to 
Colbrands farm (now part of the farmyard), but it is also 
called * Lower Hurst’ on the Laughton Tithe Map and Award 
of 1841,’ field number 719. North of O.S. No. 343 are O.S. 
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Nos. 342 and the eastern part of 279, equivalent to T.A. No. 
534, called ‘ the Hurst’; east of O.S. No. 343 is O.S. No. 341, 
equivalent to T.A. No. 718, called * Little Tares.’ * Herstcroft’ 
is therefore certainly located as O.S. No. 343; it thus 
follows that ‘ Stockingham,’ the earlier “* Estochingeham,”’ is 
the land to the south and west of O.S. No. 343, namely, the 
site of the modern Colbrands Farm. 


Il. EIGHT HIDES IN TOTNORE HUNDRED 


““In the same hundred [Totnore], the Count of 
Mortain holds eight hides, but they are appraised in 
another hundred.” 

These eight (fiscal®) hides, being unnamed in Domesday. 
have also thus far eluded identification. Since, however, all 
the other entries in the Totnore hundred section of Domesday 
Book can be identified with all the later manors which appear 
in that hundred, 1.e., “* Litelford ’” with Itford in Beddingham, 


** Presteton’’”’ with Preston in Beddingham. two hides in. 


“ Bedingeham’”’ with the main manor of Beddingham, 
‘“* Cerlocestone’”” with Charlston in W. Firle, “‘ Telentone ”’ 
with Tilton in Selmeston, “ Serintune’’ with Sherrington, 
** Ferle ’ with the main manor of W. Firle, and ** Contone ” 
with Compton-Berwick in W. Firle and Berwick,?® the only 
exceptions being Heighton St. Clere. Amies als. Levetts, and 
Hosiers, all subinfeudated from W. Firle manor before 1500 
and possibly to be identified with the separate tenancies of 
Firle mentioned in Domesday, it is clear that the eight hides 
could not have become a later manor, but must have been, 
as Domesday indeed implies, an outlying tenement of one 
of the Count of Mortain’s manors in another hundred (ef. 
the exactly parallel case of ** Contone”’). It is here submitted 
that the only land to fit the above requirements is the former 
Asham farm in Beddingham, now the site of the Alpha Cement 
Company’s works. This farm was in mediaeval times termed 
a *‘ carucate ” of land and was held of Laughton manor from 
at least 1292" till some time after 1814,!° and was therefore 
probably part of that manor in 1086. Laughton manor itself 
was, of course. held by the Count of Mortain in 1086 and 
‘in another hundred,” namely Edivestane (later Shiplake). 





It is my very pleasant duty to acknowledge the help. 
encouragement and friendship of my tutor, Professor R. du 
Boulay, of Bedford College in the University of London; 
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from my former teachers at Brighton Technical College, 
Dr. A. E. Wilson, D.LITT., F.S.A., and Mr. L. L. M. St. Quintin, 
M.A.; from my Head of Department, Professor J. W. Blake, 
M.A., and my colleagues at Keele; from my friends, in par- 
ticular Mr. Peter Brandon, of the Department of Geography, 
Birkbeck College, University of London; and from the County 
Archivist of E. Sussex, Mr. R. Dell, and the Honorary Cura- 
tor of Deeds at Barbican House, Mr. K. W. Dickins, for 
producing so quickly and efficiently all the documents I have 
required. The research, of which this article represents but 
a fraction of the results, was aided by a grant from the Central 
Research Fund of the University of London, for which I am 
most grateful. Finally, I should like to offer this small con- 
tribution to Mr. L. F. Salzman who, in addition to his own 
work, has always encouraged research-students, such as my- 
self, to aspire to his own high standards of scholarship, and 
to whom the correct identification of a document fundamental 
to my own work, the Laughton extent and custumal of 1292, 
is solely due. 


| V.C.H. (Sussex). Vol. 1 (1905), p. 418a. 

2 W.D. Parish: Sussex Domesday Book (1886), p. X1Va, 14. 

3 V.C.H. (Sussex). Vol. 1 (1905), p. 418a, n. 4. 

' In: A. Mawer and F. M. Stenton: The Place-Names of Sussex, 
Vol. 2 (1930), p. 402, note over initials ** L.F.S.” 

® Lewes Archdeaconry, Will Book A.1, p. 24 (East Sussex Record 
Office). 

5 Ordnance Survey Map, 25 inches to | mile, edition of 1910, Sussex 
Sheet No. LV, 5. 

* E. Sussex Tithe Maps and Awards, TD/E/27 (East Sussex Record 
Office). 

8 V.C.H. (Sussex). Vol. 1 (1905), p. 409b. 

® J. H. Round: Feudal England (1895), pp. 45, 63. 

0 V.C.H. (Sussex). Vol. 1 (1905), pp. 409b, 410a. 

11 P.R.O. Rentals and Surveys (SC. 11) No. 877; shortly to be printed 
in translation by Dr. A. E. Wilson for a S.R.S. Volume. 

2 Barbican House, Lewes, Chichester MSS., Laughton Manor Court 
Book * G ’ (A/668), fol. 451. 

13 P.R.O. SC. 11/877: correctly identified by Mr. Salzman in 1958; 
previously miscatalogued by the P.R.O. under Leyton in Essex. 


SUSSEX CHURCH PLANS CXI 
THE PARISH CHURCH OF ST. MARY, SALEHURST 
This church is remarkable for having north and south 


aisles of seven bays each, all of the thirteenth century, with a 
similarly-dated chancel and west tower. The aisles extend 
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to the west wall of the tower, which therefore stands on arches 
to the north and south aisles and to the nave. West of the 
tower is a porch of the fourteenth century and north of the 
chancel is the Wigsell chapel of the same date with a piscina. 
At this time the north and south aisle walls were rebuilt, 
together with the piers of the north aisle. There is a south 
porch which is heavily timbered. In the south aisle is a trefoil- 
headed piscina recess with shelf, the bowl of which has been 
destroyed. Let into the wall by the second window from the 
east in the same aisle is part of a fifteenth-century altar-tomb 
of Sussex. marble with three quatrefoils containing blank 
shields. The upper doorway of the rood-stair is in the N.E. 
angle of the nave. A second piscina is in the chancel and on 
the north wall the traces probably of an Easter sepulchre. 
There is also a thirteenth-century dual sedilia. Some of the 
windows contain contemporary glass. The font is of the late 
twelfth century and is on a shaft, the base of which is encircled 
by salamanders. There are four iron slabs (17th-18th c.), 
two fourteenth-century table-tombs and several eighteenth- 
century mural tablets. The nave walls are very high with a 
range of clerestorey windows above the aisle roofs. 


W.H.G. 


SOME EARLY REFERENCES TO THE ABBOT OF 
FECAMP’S HUNTING RIGHTS IN SUSSEX 
BY J. L. M. GULLEY 


Archives in France contain many documents relevant to 
the history of mediaeval Sussex. Several of the earliest 
concern the hunting rights of the- Abbot of Fécamp on his 
lands in and around Steyning (his lands in eastern Sussex, near 
Brede and Rye, are not specifically considered in this note). 
In a thirteenth-century cartulary of the Abbey (Bibliotheque 
de la ville de Rouen, MS. 1207/Y 51) is a copy of a plea of 
1086, recording that William of Braose had taken some of 
the abbey’s land for a park; from the context the imparked 
area lay within the abbey’s possessions near Steyning, but its 
exact location is not specified.* This is one of the earliest 
references to a park in Sussex,’ but the last to this particular 
unit since * it was adjudged that the park should be destroyed 
and it was destroyed.’ 

William of Braose also gave up ‘ the warren he had made 
on the abbey’s land’; this competed with the hunting rights 
of the abbey for, whilst there is no contemporary reference 
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to the monks’ having a park on their land around Steyning, 
they clearly had rights to free warren there. The first specific 
mention of warren occurs in a concord of 1103 (there does 
exist a charter of 1072-8 confirming to Fécamp all its rights 
in general over its lands, but it is a forgery). The concord 
was apparently occasioned by Philip of Braose, who had con- 
tinued the policy of encroachment begun by his father, but 
who in 1103 recognised the rights of the ‘ monachus de Stan- 
inges et homines qui sunt de mensa eius’ to take hares (the 
only animal of warren specified) ‘ et in warenna Philippi et in 
warenna abbatis.’® Again localities are not specified but the 
surroundings of Steyning were probably chiefly concerned, the 
area of previous dispute on the same subject. William, son 
of Philip of Braose, confirmed this extensive right of warren 
to the abbot and his inferiors in a document of 1147-61. and 
royal confirmation exists in a charter of 1163.’ 


From the concord of 1103 it would appear that Fécamp 
had been granted free warren over its lands in Sussex at some 
previous date, but whether any specific original grant survives 
is uncertain—and unlikely. One nineteenth-century history 
of the abbey mentions a grant to it of free warren in all its 
lands, by Henry II on 11th of May 1189® but this is unfortu- 
nately a mistake; the only grant by Henry II (who died on 
the 6th of July 1189) which is at all relevant, was one of free 
warren ‘infra duo miliaria in feodo suo circa Fiscannum ’ 
(i.e., Fécamp), dated 1156-73.® This is confirmed by reference 
to the manuscript transcript of charters which the historian 
used; the charter of 1156-73 appears in this transcript but, as 
far as I am able to discern, it contains no general grant of 
free warren dated 1189.1° There must have been a grant of 
free warren rights to the abbey much earlier—the plea of 1086 
was presumably settled in the abbey’s favour only after it had 
proved the legality of its rights to free warren on its lands 
—but, as in so many early mediaeval problems, whilst the 
disputes over rights survive the original grants of these rights, 
documents which would so aid discussion of the disputes, 
have disappeared. 


NOTES 


Many up to 1206 are calendared in J. H. Round (ed.) Calendar of 
Documents preserved in France 918-1206. London, 1899. But there are 
a multitude of later date, e.g., several thirteenth-century references to 
Lewes Priory in Bibl. Nat. MS. Nouv. Acq. Lat. 2280. 


2 Extracts from this exist in Bibl. Nat. MS. Lat. 17048, p. 561-74 
(made in 1680); in Bibl, Nat, Coll, Baluze MS. Ixxiii, f. 33-52 (made in 


1 
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the half century before 1718). A copy of the whole is Bibl. Nat. MS. 
Nouv. Acq. Lat. 2412, formerly Phillipps MS. 21189 (made in the sixteenth 
century), and another copy with additions is Bibl. de la ville de Rouen 
MS. 1210 (made in the nineteenth century). 


3 MS. Y 51, f. 82 (calendared in J. H. Round (ed.) op. cit. 37). 


In 1086 there were also parks at Rotherfield (D.B. f. 16) and at 
Wilting in Hollington (f. 18), and a foresta at Dallington (f. 18b). 


5 H.W. C. Davis (ed.) Regesta regum anglo-normannorum. London, 
i, 1913, 29; cf. the general confirmation of 1155-8, printed in J. Conway 
Davies (ed.) Cartae Antiquae Rolls 11-20. Pipe Roll Soc. xxxiii for 1957 
(1960), 148-9. 


5 A copy is transcribed in J. Conway Davies (ed.) op. cit. 149-151; 
another exists in Bibl. de la ville de Rouen, MS. Y 51, f. 58. 


J. Conway Davics (ed.) op. cit. 151-2 (1147-61). 152-3 (1163). 


’ H. G. de Genouillac. Histoire de l’abbaye de Fécamp. Fécamp, 
1875, 288. 


® The only one recorded in the exhaustive study of Leopold Delisle 
Recueil des actes de Henri II. Introd. and 3 vols. Paris, 1909-27. 
Text, vol. I, 1916, 496. 


10 de Genouillac writes (p. 277) that his list of charters was taken 
from a cartulary in the Fonds Moreau of the Bibliothéque Nationale, 
and the only relevant MS. in this Fonds is No. 341, extracts made in 1764 
including some from ‘chartes de l’abbaye de Fécamp copiées sur les 
originaux conservés dans les archives de cette abbaye.’ The charter of 
1156-73 appears on f. 37-8. Many original charters are still preserved 
at Fécamp, but there is no mediaeval cartulary there; there is the 
thirteenth-century cartulary at Rouen, mentioned above, and another 
compiled in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, containing data from 


1114 to 1324, in the Archives départementales, Seine-Inférieure, Fonds H 
unnumbered. 


NOTES 


LEWES TRADESMEN IN 1340. In 1340 Parliament 
granted to the King a subsidy of one ninth of all the sheaves 
of corn, fleeces and lambs from every parish, and also a ninth 
of the value of the goods of residents, traders, in boroughs. 
The parochial levy was expected to correspond to the valuation 
made in 1291—known as thai of Pope Nicholas—of the 
* church,’ i.e., the rectory, this being assumed to consist solely 
of the ‘ great tithes ’ of corn, fleeces and lambs. The returns 
of the parishes were printed by the Record Commission in a 
folio volume under the title IJnguisitiones Nonarum. For 
Sussex they are fortunately very full and usually set out the 
reasons why the actual values do not reach the value of the 
rectory in question: such as that the rector has glebe, small 
tithes, casual offerings, &c., and also because of the bad 
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season, failure of crops and so forth. The Commission did 
not print the borough returns and it may be of interest to 
study those for Lewes,! which were drawn up by Stephen 
Bochier, Robert Bette and Nicholas Lee. The valuations 
do not include the value of any corn which the taxpayers had 
growing outside the Borough, on which they had paid in the 
various parishes. 


Renulf Tannere 9s. Henry Sadlere 22s. 6d. 
William Cartere [?] 13s. 6d. Edward Bochere 9s. 
John Strokelyng 9s. Thomas Coupere 22s. 6d. 
William Cicestr’ 9s. William More 22s. 6d. 
John Plomer 9s. Seman Spicer 18s. 
Robert Bakere* 9s. John Leger [?] 9s. 
Agnes Barnard 18s. John Wekere 13s. 6d. 
Simon Orloger 18s. John Cobaud [?] 9s. 
Godfrey Byne 9s, Richard Scras 9s. 
Julian Combere 27s. William Sur - - - 22s. 6d. 
William le Frye 27s. John §S - - - 9s. 
Richard Hyhoe 9s. Maud [? Hunfrey] 9s. 
William Fisschere 13s. 6d. John --- 9s. 
John Sire 27s. 


The first obvious point is that the valuations are fictitious, 
being made neatly divisible by nine. What relation they bore 
to the real value of the payers’ propertyyis anybody’s guess. 
But we may reasonably assume that these 27 names represent 
the mosi substantial traders, in about half the instances using 
occupational surnames. Some of the other inhabitants may 
have had farms outside the borough, some were traders too 
poor to be taxed, many were servants and labourers. The 
Poll Tax for Lewes in 1377° shows a total of 126 males above 
the age of 14 and 24 women (other than wives): these included 
six wool merchants, six clothiers, four hosiers, a spicer, eight 
butchers, three bakers, three cobblers and two smiths. 

; L. F. SALZMAN 
1 Lay Subs. 189, 19, in P.R.O. 


2 Names in italics occur in the Subsidy for 1332: Suss. Rec. Soc. x. 
3 Lay Subs. 189, 41. 


SUSSEX BARROWS. (S.N.Q. XV, 126-7 and 175). 
The replanting of some of the woodlands on the Greensand of 
West Sussex has revealed more barrows which do not appear 
on the O.S. maps. Their positions, not having been surveyed 
with great accuracy, must be considered as approximate only, 
which qualification applies also to the two previous entries in 
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S.N.Q. Additional barrows on the. Downs in the neighbour- 
hood of Findon have been noted on the Society’s 6in. O.S. 
maps. It is hoped that details of these will be published later 
by the fieldworkers concerned. 





| 
| 
































| Inches | Inches 
6in. | from from | Diam.|Height| 
O.S. |No.| left | bottom! Parish | Type} in in | Other 
Map | | inner | inner | | | paces | feet | details 
| | margin margin | 
Ld | | | 
35 NW | 8; 144 | 8.4 | Lodsworth | Bowl | 24 | 4 Covered with 
} | | | young conifers. 
35 NW | a 122 | 7.35 | v - 20 | 6 : <a 
| | 
35 NW} 10; 12.1 | 7.5 Graffham | ? | 14 34 Large hollow in 
| | centre. At one 
| | time tree covered 
| | 
| | | Previously tree 
| | } } covered. Now 
35 NW | 11 1$.8 | 3.3 E. Lavington | Bowl 18 4 (1961) replanted 
| | with conifers. 
35 NW | 12 15.87 | 3.2 | ie si 16 4 These form a 
| | } group. Four 
35 NW/ 13 | 15.97 | 3.3 be - 16 44 more irregular 
| } mounds adja- 
35 NW | 14 16.1 | 3.35 | a ma 19 5 cent to west 
| | probably are 
| | natural feat- 
| ures. 
| 
35sE | 7| 167 | 89 | Bury . | 12 | 34 |Smatt trees 
| | \ growing over. 
52 SE | 16 2.35 5.62 | Portslade |?Bowl) 12 14 On Downs SW 
} of Devil’s Dyke. 
| | Probably a bar- 
| row, but some 
doubt. Recently 
ploughed, now 
| 
' 


| grass. 








E. W. HOLDEN. 
Ist June, 1961. 


MILES SANDYS, Curate of Herstmonceaux. He was 
baptised at St. Ann, Blackfriars, 21 November 1609 son of a 
London merchant, Thomas Sandys (1568-1649, a son of 
Edwin Sandys, Archbishop of York), by his second wife 
(married 1600 St. Andrew Wardrobe) Margaret Tyas (bap- 
tised there 1577) daughter of Robert Tyas, clerk of H.M. 
Great Wardrobe, by Millicent Browne who were married 
1573 at St. Dunstan in the West. See also 1634 London 
Visitation, 
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He married at East Hoathly 23 August 1636 the widow 
and cousin of James Relfe (rector of Guestling where buried 
1632), her Christian name being registered as “‘ Joan ’’ instead 
of *‘ Elizabeth.” She was daughter of William Relfe (born 
about 1569 Robertsbridge, according to his 1604 Lewes 
deposition), a yeoman of Penhurst and Ashburnham, who 
married (Lewes 1600 licence) Dorothy Elfred of Hooe who in 
her Lewes 1638-40 will as widow of Herstmonceaux, mentions 
** Elizabeth Sandes als. Relfe my daughter, wife of Miles 
Sandes of Horsmonsex, clark.” They had a son James 
Sandes baptised 1637 at Wartling and buried 1640 at Herst- 
monceaux. 

Miles Sandys was licensed 26 July 1636 as curate of 
Herstmonceaux, and signs the Bishops Transcripts to 1640. 
He may be the man quoted by W. A. Shaw in his “ History 
of the English Church ”’ from the Journal of Parliament as a 
Puritan nomination to (Priors) Hardwick, Warwickshire 
9 Feb. 1646-47. The register of that parish begins only in 
1660. No further trace of him has been found. 


W. H. CHALLEN. 


RECORDERS OF CHICHESTER |[S.N.Q. xiii, 82]. 
Christopher Lewkenor was Recorder earlier than here stated 
viz.: in 1631 and 1633—see D.S.P. Car: I Vols. cxe. No. 67 
and ccexxxiii, No. 11 (1). (Calendar at pp. 39 and 555). 


FINCH, G., 1727 INVENTORY. (S.A.C. xcviii 106). 
George Finch of Petworth, whose will was proved at Chichester 
was buried 6 February 1727 (-8) age 76 at Pulborough where 
he was baptised 30 April 1651. His ancestors were yeomen 
of Pulborough and not connected with the Finch family of 
Petworth started there in 1584 by Anthony Finch, gentleman, 
who was buried there 31 August 1621 (P.C.C. will), and hailed 
from Kent. 


W. H. CHALLEN. 


HASTINGS GUIDE BOOKS. The growing interest in 
local history among students has brought a renewed interest in 
local guide books but unluckily many of these are undated. 
The actual date must be deduced from internal evidence and 
specialised knowledge of the locality, such as the names of 
publicans, local buildings and events. The evidence for the 
six guides below is too long for summary here, but the dates 
given may be of assistance, 





(ieee 
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1. Hastings Guide, Third Edition . . . Published by P. M. 
Powell, Library, Marine Parade, Hastings. (This is in 
constant demand by students. Its date is May, 1823). 
Same, Fifth Edition. (Jan. or Feb., 1927). 

3. Stranger’s Guide to Hastings and St. Leonards . . 
Published by G. Wooll, bookseller, stationer, etc. 
(Spring, 1833). 

4. Pocket Guide to St. Leonards and Hastings. Published 
by C. H. Southall at the Royal Victoria St. Leonards 
Library. (The brief errata records the death of James 
Burton, the founder of St. Leonards, recently. He died 
March 31, 1837). 

5. The Stranger’s Guide to Hastings and St. Leonards... 
printed by H. Osborne, George Street, published and 
sold by I. B. Moor, Royal Pelham Arcade . . . (1838). 

6. Ross’ Hastings and St. Leonards Guide. 12th edition. 
T. Ross, Claremont. (1864). 


Nm 


J. MANWARING BAINES. 


AN EARLY SCHOOLMASTER. The Calendar of the 
Close Rolls (1392-6, p. 522) contains this entry:— 

12 December 1386 License to Peter Marke a Lombard 
dwelling in London to make a letter of exchange for 10 marks 
payable to William ‘‘ scolemaystre ’’ of Wysebergh. 


CHICHESTER CATHEDRAL WEATHERCOCK. The 
weathercock of Chichester Cathedral was rescued from the 
roof of the south aisle when the spire fell in 1861 and was 
replaced on the new spire in 1866. It then bore four inscrip- 
tions dated 1638, 1675, 1698 and 1866. The earliest inscrip- 
tion. was deciphered by Gordon M. Hills as “‘ Daniell Seymor 
Goldsmith made tis, December 1638” 1. This must have 
been almost the last stage of the restoration of the cathedral 
which began in June 1637. In the previous year the north- 
west tower had fallen and the dean and chapter raised enough 
money for the urgent repairs required in the cathedral*. 
Unfortunately the funds were not sufficient to rebuild the 
tower. 

Two bills of Daniel Seymor for making the weathercock 
have survived amongst the chapter records. The first is 
‘““A note what Copper brase and Tinn I bowght to make the 
weather Cocke,”’ and the other is “A noate of the materialles ’*8 
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Since they are practically identical the second, fuller version is 
printed below. 


A noate of the materialles used and emplied 
and for the makinge of the Weather Cock. 


& «44 
Inprimis in Copper 32lb. at 8d. the poundcomesto 2 8 0 
Item in Brasse 24lb. at 15d. the pound come to 110 0 
Item in silver soder [solder] 0 5 0 
Item in Tin to soder the Cock 4lb. at Is. the pound 0 4 O 
Item in leafe gold to gild the Cocke twise over with 
it beinge 16 bookes at 2s. 6d. a booke comes to 20 0 
Item for makinge and gilding the Cocke 310 0 

917 0 

Item allowed backe for 20lb. of shrufe* that was 
Cut and viled [filed] of in the mkinge of the coke 
which yelded 9d. the pound and Came to 015 0 
Soe that take 15s. out of £9 17s. then doth Remayne 
the some of 9 2 0 
The materiales in grosse about the Cocke unmade wayed 60lb. 
The Cock beinge made wayed 32Ib. 
The pipe beinge made wayed 2 
The Shrufe Cut of and allowed for 
above wayed 20 
The wast in making Cutting and 
viling was 6 


Item being all Cast up make the 
Just 601b. 


Receved in full of This bill of Mr. Lawrence Pay Doctor in 
Devinetie the sume of £9 2s. and for 20lb. of Shruffe 15s. 
that I sold it being both the full deamand of this bill I say 
Receaved in full by me Daniell Seymor the 


sum of £9 17 0 


paid and entred. 
C. E. WELCH. 


1 


G. M. Hills, Chichester Cathedral (Chichester, 1888), p. 56. 
2 §.A.C., Ixxxvi, 185 and West Sussex Record Office, Cap. 1/21/2. 
£20 was given by the Dean out of the profits of his peculiar jurisdiction. 
3 West Sussex Record Office, Cap. 1/10. 


* Shrufe (rubbish) is the surplus metal round the edge of the rough 
casting. 
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SUSSEX ARCHAEOLOGICAL SOCIETY 


ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 


This was held on Wednesday, 22nd March, 1961, in 
Lewes Town Hall, the President (Mr. F. Bentham Stevens, 
F.S.A.) in the Chair. The Society’s membership had risen by 
56 to the highest in its history. The Report of the Council 
and the Accounts for 1960 were adopted. Mr. Bentham 
Stevens was re-elected President for the ensuing year and the 
other Officers were re-elected. Brigadier H. P. Gardham 
desired to retire from the Council and the other retiring 
members were re-elected with Mr. G. S. Bagley to fill the 
vacancy, and Mr. T. T. Harris to fill the vacancy caused by 
Mr. J. E. Wadey’s resignation. An appeal for funds for the 
works at Wilmington Priory was made with an account of the 
works. In the afternoon Miss Audrey Baker, PH.D. gave a 
very interesting lecture on ‘“* Mediaeval Wall Paintings in 
Sussex.” 


COUNCIL MEETINGS 


5th April 1961. Present Mr. I. D. Margary in the Chair 
and 18 others. 57 new members were elected and the deaths 
of 10 and resignations of 8 members were reported. Mrs. 
Stewart was elected an Honorary Member of the Society in 
recognition of her work at the Priests House. Further losses 
of books from the Library were reported. Action was 
directed to be taken in relation to the Dove Cot at Alciston; 
Dunster’s Mill House (threatened with submergence by a new 
reservoir); Sutton Rectory (to be sold) and Fittleworth Bridges 
(to be re-built). 


Ist July 1961. Present: Mr. I. D. Margary in the Chair 
and 15 others. 33 new members were elected and there were 
three deaths and 2 resignations. Mrs. Rector was thanked for 
her work in cleaning several items of costume in the Museum. 
The winding up of the County Committee of the National 
Register of Archives was approved, the work remaining being 
carried on by the Society and the County Record Offices and 
Librarians of Boroughs with an Archives Department. A 
Preservation Order in favour of the Pelham Arms Hotel in the 
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High Street, Lewes was urged. Local Secretaries were 
appointed for Cuckfield (R. T. Mason); Rye (G. S. Bagley): 
Winchelsea (Capt. H. Lovegrove); Seaford (Lt. Commander 
G. W. R. Harrison); East Dean (Mrs. Hughes); Steyning 
(J. Scragg); Worthing (K. J. Barton); and Brighton (G. P. 
Burstow). The position with regard to Alciston Dovecote, 
Dunsters Mill House, Fittleworth Bridges and Aldingbourne 
Mound were considered and action taken. £20 was voted to 
the excavation fund for Fishbourne Roman site. 


LOCAL MEETING AT KINGSTON BUCI 


This was held on Saturday, 15th April 1961 in fine sunny 
weather after a doubtful morning. Members met (by kind 
permission of the Headmaster, Mr. F. S. Lewis) outside 
Caius School (formerly called Kingston House) where Mr. 
Anthony Dale, F.s.A., told them of the former owners of the 
Manor and House and the origin of the name—* Buci”’ is 
derived from former owners and is not a corruption of “* by 
Sea.”’ He explained that very little of the fabric of the House 
was old but Members walked round to view the exterior, 
especially the south end, before re-assembling in the adjoining 
Church. Here the Rector (the Rev. T. Glaisyer) welcomed the 
party and Mr. W. E. Godfrey, F.s.a., gave a most lucid and 
interesting talk on the Church and its fabric and Old Registers 
and Communion Vessels were displayed. From here the 
Party proceeded to Southwick Manor House (by kind per- 
mission of Mrs. W. Whittle Martin) of which Mr. Dale again 
gave a very interesting account. 


G.D.J. 


LOCAL MEETING AT NYETIMBER AND 
ALDINGBOURNE 


Glorious sunny weather attended this Meeting on Satur- 
day, 13th May 196i. Members assembled at Nyetimber 
(Pagham) where Mr. F. T. A. Ashton-Gwatkin, C.B., C.M.G., 
F.S.A., welcomed them to his residence (Barton Manor) on 
one of the oldest ecclesiastical sites in Sussex and he very 
kindly showed them over the House which incorporates and 
preserved some of the Norman and later work (especially the 
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east window) of the Chapel and other buildings which belonged 
to the See of Canterbury from Saxon times. After a most 
excellent tea provided by the Aldingbourne Women’s Institute, 
the Meeting re-assembled at Aldingbourne Church, the Manor 
of Aldingbourne being a very ancient possession of the See 
of Selsey later Chichesier. Archdeacon Mason spoke of 
the fabric of this very old and interesting Church and Dr. 
A. E. Wilson of the historic connection of Manor and Church 
with the See. By kind permission of Mr. R. Morris, Alding- 
bourne Mill (for many years the Manor Mill but now no longer 
working) was open to inspection and Members admired the 
large and pretty millpond, rather an unusual feature in this 
flat part of Sussex. 


G.D.J. 


ANNUAL SUMMER MEETING AT BODIAM 


This Meeting, held on Wednesday, 14th June 1961 in 
glorious sunny weather, was very well attended. The arrange- 
ments made to cope with the numbers were admirable and 
worked without a hitch. The Assembly Point was the Car 
Park near Bodiam Bridge and at 11.15 a.m. half the Party were 
conveyed thence in special coaches to Robertsbridge Abbey 
(via Robertsbridge) where by kind permission of Lt.-Col. 
and Mrs. Davidson and of Guinness’ Hop Farms Limited the 
remains of Robertsbridge Abbey were visited under the 
guidance of Mr. J. L. Ward who explained the points of 
interest. The coaches then conveyed this half party back to 
Bodiam. Meanwhile, the other half of the party went to the 
north entrance to the Castle where Mr. R. S. Simms, F.s.A., 
Inspector of Ancient Monuments, spoke of ths history and 
architecture of the Castle. After lunch the entire party 
re-assembled in the lower part of the Castle grounds to hear 
Lt.-Col. J. Darrell-Hill, m.c., and Lt.-Col. C. H. Lemmon, 
D.s.o., and Mr. I. D. Margary, F.s.A., describe the recent 
excavations which throw light on the Roman occupation here. 
The Party again divided, half to hear Mr. Simms at ithe Castle 
and the other half by Coach to Robertsbridge Abbey. After 
tea the entire Party re-assembled in Salehurst Church where 
Mr. J. L. Ward described the main features and its relation to 
Robertsbridge Abbey. Altogether a most enjoyable excursion. 

E.J.J. 
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CABURN AND RANSCOMBE WALK 


This was a Walk led by Mr. G. P. Burstow, F.S.A., on the 
15th July 1961 starting at Ranscombe Farm and climbing the 
steep ascent to Ranscombe Camp and thence over the Downs 
to The Caburn and then back to the starting point—a distance 
of about five miles. Mr. Burstow (who is so well acquainted 
with the district) halted the Party at intervals to explain the 
archaeological finds and features and especially the excava- 
tions at The Caburn and Ranscombe Camp. Unfortunately 
the weather was far from kind for this sort of walk and 
probably kept the number attending down, although it was 
fortunately fine while the party was on the hill. 


LOCAL MEETING AT HIGH ROCKS, TUNBRIDGE 
WELLS AND MAYFIELD [IRONWORKS 


A well-attended meeting took place on Saturday 19th 
August 1961 in cool blustery weather when 150 members and 
friends assembled at High Rocks (near Tunbridge Wells but 
just in Sussex) to hear Mr. J. H. Money, F.s.A., explain the 
geology of these fine rocks which are such a notable feature 
of the district (and incidentally are well worth a visit for their 
own striking appearance—entrance 1|/- as a public show-place) 
and more particularly as to his finds of early prehistoric 
(mesolithic) man who made use of the rock overhangs for 
shelter, about 3700 B.C., and left behind his flint tools and 
fragments of rude pottery similar to that normally associated 
with the later neolithic phase. The party then walked round 
to the eastern gate of the, much later, Iron Age fort that 
occupied the whole top of the hill above the Rocks. Here Mr. 
Money explained the layout of the earthen ramparts beside 
the gateway which were found to have been partly revetted, 
or faced, with sandstone blocks and stakes of wood whose 
post-holes were found, and evidence of two distinct periods of 
occupation, about 150-100 B.C. and Ist Century A.D., had 
been proved. 

Rain caught the party as it returned to the High Rocks 
Hotel for tea but had kindly held off during the inspection, 
and it was bright when they moved on via Frant to a point 
near Mayfield where Mr. E. R. Burder showed the site of the 
Tudor ironworks with its large derelict pond bay still clearly 
visible across the narrow valley of the Furnace Stream, 4 mile 
to the north of Mayfield. The relationships of the earlier 
turnpike roads to the present road were also explained. 


1.D.M. 
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LOCAL MEETING AT NEWBUILDINGS, 
SOUTHWATER AND WEST CHILTINGTON 


The last local meeting of the year was held on Saturday 
9th September 1961 in beautiful sunny weather when members 
and their friends, about 136 in all, visited Newbuildings 
Place, Shipley (near Southwater) by the kind permission of 
Lady Anne Lytton. 

This is one of the most interesting houses in the county 
and Mr. Antony Dale gave an interesting and very lucid 
account of the building and its owners from the time the house 
was built in 1683 by Philip Carol. He died in 1688 and from 
his heirs it passed to the Sergison, Gale and Blunt families 
and was the home of the celebrated Wilfred Seawen Blunt 
during his last years, The present owner is his grand-daughter. 

Afterwards the party went to West Chiltington and, by 
permission of the Rector, the Rev. R. M. Jones, inspected the 
Church, which was described by Mr. Emil Godfrey. The 
Church dates from the early 12th century with later additions 
and contains many original frescoes and other features of great 
interest. 


A.B.B. 


RESEARCH COMMITTEE 


Since the last Notice in Sussex Notes and Queries the 
Research Committee has met once on 26th April 1961 when 
the following reports were discussed. 

FISHBOURNE. As a result of the trial excavation at Easter 
the Chichester Excavation Committee had decided to issue 
an appeal for £1,000 to enable a thorough examination of 
this large site to be made. Occupation of the site had begun 
in Claudian times and there was a major building with massive 
stone foundations, a courtyard with a verandah supported 
by columns and with a late first-century mosiac floor to one 
of its rooms. The research committee decided to recommend 
that the Society should support this excavation. Mr. Barry 
Cunliffe of Cambridge University will be in charge on the 
Site. 

CHICHESTER. Mr. Holmes reported on further work 
on the site behind Greig’s shop and in the garden of the 
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Theological College where there was more evidence for a 
Roman house built before the erection of the main defensive 
wall and ditch of the city. 

MUNTHAM. Dr. Densham reported the exploration of the 
Roman well to a depth of 83 feet. The finds included late 
Roman pottery and carbonized grain. 

EAST DEAN AND GRAFFHAM. Miss Keefe reported Roman 
coins from East Dean (West Sussex) and more 17th century 
pottery from Graffham. 

BODIAM. Col. Lemmon reported the finding of a ditch 
and some walling of mediaeval date at the top of the hill to 
the north of Bodiam Castle. 

CRAWLEY. Mr. Margary referred to the excavation of a 
barrow near Handcross where Mr. Beckensall had found 
pottery and Roman coins. 

WEST TARRING. Mr. Barton mentioned that he would be 
continuing excavations at the Bishop’s Palace where he was 
hopeful of obtaining a sequence of mediaeval pottery in 
stratified layers. Mr. Barton also referred to the damage 
being done to the Cissbury earthwork by horseriders now 
that it had been cleared of scrub and the Chairman agreed to 
bring this to the notice of the Council. Particulars were given 
of forthcoming excavations during the summer months. 


A.E.W. 


WILMINGTON PRIORY APPEAL 


The Council decided that a comparatively large amount 
must be spent on repairs to Wilmington Priory which (together 
with the Long Man of Wilmington) was offered to the Society 
in 1925 when the Sussex Archaeological Trust was being 
formed; and was the first property to be conveyed to the Trust. 
A considerable sum, provided partly by the Society out of its 
ordinary funds and partly by special appeal, was spent on 
reconditioning the Priory which was formally opened to the 
public in 1929. Quite recently a further substantial amount has 

been spent on improving the living accommodation of the 
* custodian. This was provided out of the general funds of the 
Trust. 

Little, however, has been spent since the Priory came into 
the Society’s hands on the preservation of what is in some ways 
the most striking feature of the remains of the original building, 
namely the fine southern facade of the 14th century hall. 
This was in bad condition, and had to be temporarily secured 
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by timber shores. The Ministry of Works considered this of 
exceptional architectural and archaeological interest, the 
preservation of which is a matter of real importance. 

The cost of carrying out the necessary work outlined 
by Mr. W. Emil Godfrey, F.S.A., A.R.I.B.A., and approved by 
the Ministry was estimated at £2,500. In addition to these 
urgent repairs further work was required to preserve other 
ancient parts of the Priory and though this was less urgent 
ijt would save expense if it, or some if it, were put in hand at the 
same time. The estimated cost of this further work was 
£1,700. 

Part of the money required can be provided out of the 
general funds of the Trust including the annual income of the 
Thomas Stanford Trust Fund: and the Ministry of Works has 
indicated that it is prepared to make a grant. The Council 
appealed to members of the Society to help preserve this 
interesting antiquity which has for many years past been 
in the keeping of the Society and the Trust. Any sums so 
given would be carried to a special Wilmington Priory Preser- 
vation Fund. 


REPAIRS AT WILMINGTON PRIORY 


Recently, but before the appeal for funds was made, the 
Well House Court paving was relaid and modern sections of 
its west wall which had listed and become dangerous were 
removed. This work has greatly improved conditions in the 
crypt, where the penetration of water from above had been 
causing deterioration to this important vaulted feature of the 
Priory. 

The work of repair to those parts of the Great Hall which 
still stand has now been completed. The introduction of 
glazing in the window, in order to slow down the rate of 
erosion, is in hand. 

The two angle turrets of its south wall, previously open to 
the sky, have been roofed. The western turret contains a 
stair from ground level to the (former) main floor level, the 
eastern a stair from this floor to the top. Both have been 
repaired, with some consolidation and refacing of the walls 
inside and they have been tied together by a continuous 
member of reinforced concrete within the top of the wall 
between. Reinforced “ stitches” have also been introduced 
at lower levels where large cracks had developed between them 
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and the main wall. During the course of the work to this 
south wall, which has been newly capped and generally 
repaired and pointed together with the adjoining eastern 
section, the removal of some thin facing stones on the north 
side revealed a series of pigeon holes, showing that at some 
time since the days of the Priory this building bad been used 
as a dovecote. These holes have had to be made solid in 
order to give strength to the wall. 

Work is now (October) in hand on weatherproofing and 
repairing the north wall of the Prior’s Chapel and it is hoped 
to be able to complete this and include in it the securing and 
repair of the later brick chimney stack above its east wall. 
Then the work will have to stop, leaving the repair, which is 
needed to the north range of the buildings, until more funds 
are available. 


W. E. GODFREY. 


OBITUARY 
HILDA JOHNSTONE 


This very erudite and very charming lady born in Man- 
chester in 1882 made her reputation as an Historian especially 
of England in the middle ages. She graduated at Manchester 
University and proceeded B.A. in 1903, M.A. in 1907 and 
Litt.D. in 1940. She came to London University as Reader 
in History 1913-1922, and was Professor of History at the 
Royal Holloway College 1922-42. She then retired with the 
title of Emeritus Professor and came to live in Chichester in a 
charming house in St. Martin’s Square and undertook the 
duty of Honorary Archivist to the Bishop. Having survived 
the period of the War (which at one time came very close to her 
house) her health began to fail and about 1950 she had to 
give up most of her work and never fully recovered until her 
death at Littlehampton on the 25th June 1961. In 1943 she 
joined the Society and the Sussex Record Society and served 
on their Councils until 1948 and 1953 respectively. Her 
Writings are numerous but those most concerned with Sussex 
are the two Volumes (Nos. 49 and 50) of Churchwardens 
Presentments she edited for the Sussex Record Society (which 
proved “ best sellers ’’). 


G.D.J, 
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WALTER H. GODFREY, C.B.E., F.S.A. 


By the death of Walter Godfrey, which occured at Oxford 
on 16th September 1961, the Sussex Archaeological Society 
has lost one of its best known and most distinguished members. 
Moreover, the loss will be felt in many other directions for 
although Godfrey gave unstinted devotion to Sussex and to 
the preservation and recording of its ancient buildings he was 
no less concerned with London and indeed with many parts of 
England. 

Walter Hindes Godfrey was born in London in August 
1888 and was educated at the Whitgift School, Croydon. 
Having qualified as an architect and commenced practice in 
London, he first came into prominence as a determined advo- 
cate of the preservation of ancient buildings by reason of the 
prominent part which he played in the movement for the 
preservation of Crosby Hall, and its ultimate removal to 
Chelsea. 

During the 1914 war he came to live in Lewes. He had 
already, in 1915, been elected a Fellow of the Society of 
Antiquaries; and in 1918 he joined the Sussex Archaeological 
Society. In 1922, when he had left Lewes for a time and was 
living at Buxted, he was elected a member of the Council. 
At the same time, the Reverend Walter Budgen was re-elected 
to the Council; and these two were for many years to work in 
close co-operation, more particularly in connection with the 
initiation of Sussex Notes and Queries in 1925, the acquisition 
of Wilmington Priory, and the Sussex Record Society. 

During the early years of the century the Society had 
relied to a large extent on Philip M. Johnston and Charles E. 
Clayton for advice on architectural matters, and Johnston 
had lectured on numerous churches and houses. They both 
left the Council in 1920 and the Society was indeed fortunate 
in having Godfrey to take their place. Moreover, with the 
acquisition of Lewes Castle in 1920 and Anne of Cleves House 
in 1923, and the formation of the Sussex Archaeological Trust 
in 1925 the number and importance of the architectural 
problems which came before the Council rapidly increased. 

In all these Godfrey gave generously and wisely of his 
professional advice, and he was always ready to outpour his 
great stores of knowledge in lectures on the churches and 
houses which were visited by the Society. No one had 
contributed so much in this way as he did over a period of 35 
years. 
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In some respects more important, because more perman- 
ent as a record, was the extraordinary amount of work he did 
for the Society in the articles which he contributed to its 
Collections. The extent to which Sussex is indebted to him 
in this way may be gauged to a certain extent by a mere cata- 
logue of these, namely, Anne of Cleves House, Lewes (Vol. 
LXV), Horselunges (Vol. LXVI), Michelham Priory (Vol. 
LXVII), 173 High Street, Lewes, and Parish Churches of 
Lewes in the Fourteenth Century (Vol. LX VII], Wilmington 
Priory; and St. Anne’s Church, Lewes (Vol. LXIX), the 
Barbican, Lewes (Vol. LXX), Brambletye (Vol. LXXID), 
Swanborough (Vol. 77), Legh Manor (Vol. 78), Axial Towers 
in Sussex Churches (Vol. 81), Barbican House, Lewes (Vol. 
82), Gallops, Albourne (Vol. 83), The Old Dower House, 
Eastbourne (Vol. 84), St. Mary’s, Bramber (Vol. 86), Bishop- 
stone Church (Vol. 87), Newcastle House, Lewes (Vol. 92), 
Lewes High Street (Vol. 93), Mediaeval Hospitals in Sussex 
(Vol. 97), and At the Sign of the Bull, Lewes (Vol. 98). 


All these articles dealt in an exhaustive and authoritative 
way with the various subjects and will remain as a permanent 
memorial of Godfrey’s amazing industry. Those relating to 
properties vested in the Sussex Archaeological Trust have been 
reprinted and sold in large numbers. 


Nor does this by any means exhaust the list of Godfrey’s 
activities in Sussex. Under the auspices of the Society and 
with the approval of the Bishop he wrote guides to many of 
the more important Sussex Churches. He prepared plans of 
and wrote short notes on many more for Sussex Notes and 
Queries; and contributed many short articles as well as 
assisting the Editor, the Rev. W. Budgen. 


Nor were Godfrey’s interests and activities confined to 
the strictly architectural aspect. He was always keenly 
interested in the documentary history of the many buildings 
which he dealt with, and gave much time and thought to their 
archives. He joined the Sussex Record Society in 1923 and 
served on its Council from 1924 until 1957. He was Chairman 
of the Council from 1931 to 1957 and Joint Literary Director 
from 1941 until 1957. For the Record Society he edited 
“The Book of John Rowe” (Vol. XXXIV) and, with the 
assistance of Mrs. Godfrey, four Volumes of Garraway Rice’s 
“ Transcripts of Sussex Wills relating to Ecclesiological and 
Parochial Subjects.” These last are a mine of information 
relating to Sussex Churches. 
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As will be seen from what has already been said, Lewes 
played a prominent part in Godfrey’s contribution to Sussex 
history; and the preservation of Lewes High Street was one of 
his most cherished aims. He himself lived in three different 
houses in the High Street, all of them of interest in different 
ways. On his return to Lewes from Buxted, he lived first at 
Bull House, which he had restored for the late J. H. Every, 
who subsequently left the house to the Sussex Archaeological 
Trust. From there he moved to 203 High Street and after- 
wards to Lewes House. When he sold Lewes House to the 
Chailey Rural District Council he was able to obtain assur- 
ances that its notable front would be maintained; and the last 
letters which he wrote to me were in regard to a similar 
covenant with the Sussex Archaeological Trust for the preser- 
vation of No. 203 High Street. 


During the Second World War, Godfrey was asked by the 
Government to organise the National Buildings Record. He 
threw himself into this congenial task with all his usual 
enthusiasm, but, unfortunately for Lewes and Sussex, it 
entailed his removal to Oxford; and he later settled at Steventon 
near Abingdon. 


However, he maintained his interest in Sussex to a remark 
able extent, while family ties facilitated his visits to Lewes. 
Notwithstanding his other commitments he continued a 
regular attendant at mectings of the Council (of which he 
was Vice-Chairman, from 1947 until 1957) and also at local 
meetings in all parts of the county. His health, however, was 
gradually failing and in 1957 he decided that he must limit his 
activities. He did not, therefore, stand for re-election to the 
Council but was elected President of the Society. He was 
not able to take a very active part in that capacity and the last 
of the long series of meetings which he had attended was that 
held at Plumpton in August, 1957. 

As an instance to his devotion to the protection of local 
antiquities and amenities and to topographical interests it 
may be mentioned that Godfrey, after he had left Lewes, not 
only did much to promote the formation of the Friends of 
Lewes, but at the same time played an active and most useful 
part in the work of the Friends of Abingdon. 

' This note has necessarily dealt mainly with Godfrey’s 
work in and for Sussex; and space prevents more than a bare 
mention of his numerous other activities in connection with 
the Society of Antiquaries (of which he was Vice-President 
from 1947 to 1951), the Royal Archaeological Institute, the 
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Council of British Archaeology, the London Topographical 
Society and kindred bodies, the Pilgrim Trust, the Alms- 
houses Association and the London and Sloane Museums. 

Godfrey also found, or made, time to write several books 
both in regard to London antiquities and other subjects. The 
most important of these was, perhaps, “‘ Our Building Herit- 
age, Are we to Use it or Lose it,” in which he set forth in 
detail his views on the subject which was always nearest his 
heart. Moreover, it is understood that he had, shortly before 
his death, completed two further books which will, in due 
course, be published. 

How, in addition to his professional work, he could have 
kept in close touch with so many organisations, achieved 
such a vast amount of research and set out its results in such 
pleasant form is indeed marvellous. He must not only have 
been a quick and determined worker; but he must also have 
had great facility and wide knowledge in tracing the sources 
on which he relied and in marshalling the facts he gleaned 
from them. 

It only remains to pay tribute to him as a loyal and 
generous colleague. In the early days of his membership of 
the Council he sometimes differed on matters of policy from 
other members, but these rare occasions have long since been 
forgotten during the many years of his strenuous and fruitful 
co-operation in the work of the Society. When he was present 
at a Council meeting—and he rarely missed one—his fellow 
members could rely on his practical help and wise suggestions 
not only in regard to matters which came within his own 
special sphere but also, owing to his wide experience of the 
world in general, on nearly all the varied questions which from 
time to time arose for discussion. 

It must have given deep satisfaction to Godfrey during 
his closing years when he could no longer play his full part 
to know that his only son, W. Emil Godfrey, F.s.A., was 
carrying on so much of the work, and promoting the objects 
to which he himself had devoted his life. 


F.B.S. 


REVIEWS 


THE STREET NAMES OF LEWES. L. S. Davey (Friends of 
Lewes Society 1961. 59pp., 6in. by 34in., with 6 plates and 
old map). 

This is a useful compilation of interest to all who know 
Lewes whether as residents or visitors. It contains a good deal 
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of local history not easily acquired elsewhere. In’ future 
editions the addition of a modern map or even a rough sketch 
of Lewes showing the Streets named would be an improve- 
ment and the Index might be extended to include names 
mentioned only in the text, such as “ Pinwell”’ and “* Millers 
Walk.” 


G.D.J. 


THE RADICAL DUKE. By Alison Olson (Clarendon Press, 
35s.). 

In this book Dr. Olson gives a sketch of the career of 
Charles, 3rd Duke of Richmond, and a selection of his letters 
to contemporary statesmen. Upright, hardworking and 
unpopular, his considerable ability failed to achieve success, 
largely because of a tactlessness which led to his quarrelling 
with everyone from King George III downwards. Dr. Olson 
is mainly concerned with his political contacts, and there is 
little about the good work that he did at the Ordnance Office, 
and still less about his life at Goodwood, where his building 
activities were largely responsible for converting his great 
revenues into great debts. 


L.F.S. 


A HISTORY OF SUSSEX. By J. R. Armstrong (Darwen 
Finlayson, 16s.) 

Of the making of books about Sussex there is no end. 
Here is another scissors-and-paste compilation in which the 
scissors of selection and the paste of style are competently 
wielded; though it is odd that there is little reference to the 
town and none at all to the Battle of Lewes. Each of the 19 
chapters has a too scrappy note on “ Further reading ’’: in 
that for the Norman period, the Facsimile of Domesday 
should be attributed to the Archaeological, not the Record, 
Society, and the germane volume of V.C.H. is vol. 1, not vol. 3. 
The later chapters are better than the earlier, which contain 
some careless blunders; thus, the mint at Pevensey does not go 
back to the tenth century, St. Richard died in 1253 not 1248, 
and he was buried at Chichester and not at Dover; and one 
would like to know the evidence for Battle Abbey being “* one 
of the most popular centres of pilgrimage in the whole 
country.”” The numerous illustrations are well chosen and 
excellently produced, and there is a useful series of diagram- 
matic maps. 

L.F.S. 
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THE EASTERN ROTHER. Robert H. Goodsall (164pp., 
35 half-tone illustrations and two maps. Constable 1961). 
The illustrations (by the Author) are excellent, but the 
letterpress is superficial and falls far below the standard of the 
Author’s previous books on the Kentish Stour and the Med- 
way. There are many omissions (space for which could have 
been provided by leaving out the quite extraneous matter at 
pp. 46-49 and 101-104) and mistakes or misleading statements. 
The most noticeable omission is of any reference to Rye 
New Harbour (the “‘ canal ”’ from Winchelsea to Cliff End is 
treated as part of the Royal Military Canal) and the formation 
of the Rock Channel and the ambitious scheme of diverting 
the Rother to join the Tillingham and Brede and reversing 
the direction of flow of their lower courses. Sir James de 
Echingham and Isabella Aucher are not mentioned (Knel’s 
dam is identified with Spit’s Wall) and the long drawn-out 
litigation (from 1630 to Lord Chancellor Clarendon’s decree) 
as to the diversion of the Rother from north to south of Oxney 
is not dealt with and the diversion itself is dated (p. 81) as 
1736 instead of 1636 (a misprint occurring in Hasted’s Kent). 
Scots Flat (usually “‘ Float *’) Sluice is merely mentioned (p. 93 
but ignored at p. 125) with no reference to the riots here or to 
the trial at the Croydon Assizes. The date of Witherenden 
Bridge “‘ perhaps a hundred years or more” appears from 
date stones to be 1799 (see S.N.Q. x. 62); Newenden Bridge is 
mentioned by name considerably before 1365 and the county 
boundary does not here run along the south bank (Sussex 
has always repaired half the bridge); “‘ Hiham” (p. 137 but nct 
indexed) is usually “‘ Iham ’’; Rochester Bridge never belonged 
to the City; Pound Bridge (p. 20) is not over the Rother, but 
over the tributary Furnace Stream; Udiam Bridge and its road 
were entirely new made under a turnpike Act of 1841 and 
another curious statement (p. 128) is that in 1289 Rye was 
incorporated as “‘ The Royal Borough of Rye.” 


G.D.J. 


ERRATA 


XV.229. JAMES HURDIS. The reference should be S.N.Q. 
xi 157 and in line 5 “‘ on 1805” should be “‘ in 1805.” 


217. Heading. For “Vol. XVI” read “ Vol. XV.” 
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James Waters and Son Ltd. 


Specialists for 95 years in Country House Building, Period Restoration 
Work and Model Farm Building 


Forest Row, Sussex 
Phone: No. 474 (2 lines) 











Sussex Archeological Society 


Members are reminded that the Castle, Barbican House, Anne of Cleves 
House and Bull House, all in Lewes, are open to Members and well deserve 
repeated visits. Anne of Cleves House is vested in the Sussex Archaeological 
Trust. So are Wilmington Priory and the Long Man, which together form 
an interesting object for an expeditition. 


Other properties held by the Trust are Michelham Priory; The Marlipins, 
Shoreham; Parsonage Row, West Tarring; Legh Manor near Ansty in Cuckfield; 
The Priest’s House, West Hoathly; and Pigeon House, Angmering. 
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GENEALOGICAL RESEARCH 
undertaken in Sussex and London 


Parish Registers Probate Registries Record Offices 
and other Repositories searched 


Enquiries: Miss G. B. PrippLe, Proyart, Old Fort Road, 
Shoreham-by-Sea, Sussex 
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To the lover of Sussex we can always show 
our unique collection of early Sussex maps, 
prints and water colours. 
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